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Life in the Homeric Age. By Thomas Day Seymour. New York: 
Macmillan, 1907. Pp. 704. $4.00 

We are promptly told in the Introduction that this handbook is to be merely 
a statement of facts gathered from the poems themselves. "It cannot enter into 
the question of origins and pursue inquiries as to the connection between these 
facts and an earlier period of civilization." For its purpose it is not imperative 
to settle the proportions of myth, tradition, and imagination in the story of the 
poems. Not even the so-called Homeric question is to be discussed here, though 
the general attitude of the writer of the book is briefly stated. That attitude is of 
interest to us especially as coming from a Homeric scholar of Professor Sejonour's 
standing. It is conservative, for our author was evidently in close sympathy with 
the views of his friend, the late Professor Blass. 

Schliemann's excavations have made it clear that the Homeric story has a 
historical basis. The finds at Troy and Tiryns and Mycenae have done more 
than anjrthing to illustrate Ufe as depicted in Homer. Archaeologists beUeve that 
Troy and Mycenae were at their acme in the latter half of the second millennium 
B. c, and we may believe that Troy was sacked by an expedition from Hellas not 
far from 1184 b. c, the date assigned by ancient chronologists for the fall of that 
city. The general credibiUty of Hellenic tradition has been further increased in 
recent years by finding that the king of Cretan Cnosus had quite as much wealth 
and power as Thucydides seems to assume for Minos. The Homeric story may be 
assumed to have begun to take shape within a century or two after the war. The 
dialect of the poems, such as was never spoken by any people, alone is proof that 
the poems were not composed by the people, but by a poet. More and more 
scholars now accept the principle that a great poem impUes a great poet. "The 
stamp of a great personaUty seems to lie upon each of the two great poems." 
Yet, although for the purposes of a handbook of Homeric Ufe the poems must be 
considered as units, the Iliad and Odyssey were certainly not the work of a single 
poet as Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained were the work of Milton. No one 
doubts that the poet whom the Greeks called Homer adapted with absolute 
freedom the poetical material handed down by earlier bards, and that additions 
were made by poets later than Homer. Some of the apparent sutures may be due 
not so much to unskilful welding of originally separate poems as to the fact that 
the poems were long sung as separate lays, and the poems may thus, in a measure, 
have been "sung to pieces," rather than "stitched together." 

Interesting in itself and important for the purpose of a handbook of Homeric 
life is the question: Does the poet mirror the customs of his own time or does he 
intentionally archaize ? His interest is centered in the action of the story, and the 
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pictures of life that he gives are incidental, contained in large part in similes. 
Homer's peoples have apparently all the same language and customs; he cares 
nothing for "local color," and is not troubled about anachronbms. In portra)dng 
the life of the Trojan war heroes he uses, we may be pretty sure, the custom and 
manners of his own period with which his audience would be familiar, and was 
in no sense an archaeologist composing a sort of historical novel. Analogy, 
especially that from the habit of the Athenian dramatists, supports this view. As 
to the assumption that the poet did not know anything simply because he does not 
mention it, it is noted that reference to writing is made only once, though an art 
of writing was in use in Greece centuries before Homer's day, as the written tablets 
found at Cretan Cnosus abundantly prove. What motive could the poet have 
had for the intentional omission of mention of the art? In like manner it is 
hardly to be supposed that the poet intends to present a picture at variance with 
his own time by his silence about coined money, cavalry, devices on shields, and 
so forth. 

The portly volume of 700 pages is not simply a treasure-house of facts; it is 
good reading, though not intended primarily for continuous perusal. The treat- 
ment is lucid and attractive, the style simple and direct, and the whole so attractive 
that one who opens the book to look up some special topic is likely to be beguiled 
often into reading a whole chapter. The excellent indices — the English of 14 
pages in double columns, the Greek of 8 — enable the reader to run down readily 
any subject. The maps, the pictures of Greek scenery, the illustrations of various 
objects, add to the beauty and the value of the book. It is a pity that the last are 
not more numerous. The four-page bibliography of works bearing on different 
phases of Homeric life is a feature which can only be commended. The whole 
is a work of independent research, and not compiled from the Germans; it is a 
growth of years, a sort of life-work from our chief Homeric scholar — for it is 
generally understood that Professor Seymour had read his Homer through every 
year since 1870 — and deserves to be classed with Professor Goodwin's Greek 
Moods and Tenses. It will be accepted as the great Homeric handbook in English, 
and will be found indispensable for all public Ubraries, and in the working outfit 
of all classical teachers. It is pleasant to think now that the author not only 
had the satisfaction of seeing his great work through the press, but of reading 
some of the earliest enthusiastic reviews of it. What a pity that an untimely 
death has cut off the hope of any further work from a brain so brilliant and 
richly stored! 

C. F. S. 

The Mythology 0} Greece and Rome, Presented with Special Reference 
to Its Influence on Literature. By Arthur Fairbanks. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1907. Pp. xvii-f4o8. $1.50 net. 

However complete may be the supply of unabridged reference books in the 
library of school or college, and however accessible they may be made, there is 



